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muddled style evidence of hurried composition; from this work we
learn that:

his ingenious towardliness was not ignorant how much learning
adds to nature, which made him eager after that accomplishment,
though I cannot say he ever minded to make study his business,
being so averse from prying upon his book, that he cared not to
plod upon his games; for his active soul was more delighted with
quick and nimble recreations, as running, leaping, riding.

Certainly James in later life showed few signs of a liberal or exact
education: he had, as far as we know, no interest in literature, and he was
not a patron of the arts; nor does it appear that, in spite of the appear-
ance of his name as a vice-president of the Royal Society, he had even
Charles's superficial curiosity about science; he did, however, pay the
expenses of Thomas Smith ("Rabbi" or "Tograi" Smith, who figured
prominently in the affair of Magdalen College in 1687) in his journey to
the Levant "for the advance of learning", and this may not have been
an isolated act. In Brussels, at the age of seventeen, he was taken to
Masses "in order to hear good music", but it was suspected that this was
a mere pretext, and that the real object was his conversion. At the same
time it is quite possible that James had a real interest in music. As a
young man he took some pains to learn the guitar (he used his talent on
one occasion as an excuse for obtaining access to a lady's boudoir), and
he is said to have played accompaniments on that instrument to his
brother's vocal duets with the celebrated bass singer John Gostling; he
was probably a considerable patron of Henry Purcell: in 1685 he paid
up his arrears of salary as organist of the Chapel Royal and composer of
the King's Music,1 and commissioned him in 1688 to write an anthem
in celebration of the Queen's pregnancy; Purcell composed several of
his most famous works for other special occasions in James's reign.

The English of James's letters is undistinguished and pedestrian,
and it is often difficult to catch his meaning at a first reading; and good
letter-writing was then one of the ordinary accomplishments of a gentle-
man. Such parts of his memoirs as have survived furnish evidence of
confusion of mind in the frequent repetitions in similar words of
accounts of the same incidents. In the whole of his writings, of which a
tremendous bulk has survived, there are very few of those turns of

1 So says Purcell's biographer (A. K. Holland, Henry Purcell, 1933), but he
furnishes no references and there is no record of such payments in the Calendar
of Treasury Books: an entry in this Calendar for April 14, 1685, gives the name
of thirty-six musicians who were to perform at the coronation with Dr.
Staggins as Master of the King's Music, and Henry Purcell is mentioned last
but one.